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_— | THE SHEPHERD’S DOG. 

A gentleman who occupied a farm in a 
st board |) remote district of Scotland, had a dog of 
, is said the genuine colly, or shepherd’s breed, 
7 named Gashkan, which means a hero, or 
the ‘ my hero. This dog attached himself to 
en Reg. |) one of the men employed about the farm, 

who was married and livedin a house*by 
rent ap-| himself, not boarding regularly in the farm- 
plendor, } er’s family, though he often dined with his 
care of _ work-people by invitation, and when that 
yn _ was the case, his dog Gashkan always ac- 
rery day | companied his master. 

Johnson. Gashkan was an observing dog, and he 
soon found out when dinner was almost 
ready. When it was nearly time to call 

w= | inthe people, a large pot of broth was 
set down on the hearth, anda long table 
was laid. Then the dairy maid gave a 

——— | _ loud call at the door, which was answered 

TER” by the men from the fields, and while they 

, were on their way in, she made everything 

_ ready for them. 

' The men knew by the shadows on the 
mountains, and perhaps, too, by their own 
appetites, when the time drew near, and if 
one of them grew impatient, he would say, 

k, “Go, Gashkan, see if the dinner be ready.” 

y Gashkan would set off in a minute. If, 

| on looking in at the door, he saw the 

) poton the hearth, and the table spread, 
heran back very fast, licked his lips, wag- 

PD, ged his tail, and frisked about his master ; 
but if he saw no preparation in the kitch- 

’ en, he went slowly back with his tail and 

‘ ears drooping, and when asked if dinner 

> ) Was ready, slunk sheepishly behind his 
Master. 

“4 Narrative. 
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“a THE LITTLE HERO OF HAARLEM. 

_ At an early period in the history of 
| Holland, a boy was born in Haarlem, a 
| town remarkable for its variety of fortune 

y faults, [| ‘war, but happily still more so for its 
manufactures andinventionsin peace. His 

her, | father was a sluicer—that is, one whose 


' ie, 


S GRAVE 






; employment it was to open and shut the 


? [S. S.A 'sluices, or large oak gates, which, placed 


/atcertain regular distances, close the en- 
trance of the canals, and secure Holland 
ftom the danger to which it seems expos- 
ed, of finding itself under water, rather 





‘than above it. When water is wanted, 
es the sluicer raises the sluices more or less, 
— \8required, as a cook turns the cock of a 

: fountain, and closes them again carefully 

at night; otherwise the water would flow 
’ nto the canals, then overflow them, and 
ini oe the whole country ; so that even 
thee! | “¢ little children in Holland are fully 

Ware of the importance of a punctual dis- 

sth thee, p charge of the sluicer’s duties. The boy 

)Was about eight years old when, one day, 

le asked permission to take some cakes 

hee )0 a poor blind man, who lived at the oth- 


i Side of the dyke. His father gave him 


. 








leave, but charged him not to stay 
too late. The child promised, and 
set off on his little journey. The 
blind man thankfully partook of his 
young friend’s cakes, and the boy, 
mindful of his father’s orders, did 
not wait, as usual, to hear one of 
the old man’s stories, but as soon as 
~ he had seen him eat one muffin, 
’ took leave of him to return home. 
As he went along by the canals, 
then quite full, for-it was in .Octo- 
ber,and the autumn rains had swell- 
ed the waters, the boy stopped 
to pull the little blue flowers which 
his mother loved so well, and, in 
childish gayety, hummed some merry song. 
The road gradually became more solita- 
ry, and soon, neither the joyous shout of 
the villager, returning to his cottage home, 
nor the rough voice of the carter, grumb- 
ling at his lazy horses, was any longer to 
be heard. The little fellow now perceiv- 
ed that the blue of the.flowers in his hand 
was scarcely distinguishable from the 
green of the surrounding herbage, and he 
looked up in some dismay. The night 
was falling; not, however, a dark winter 
night, but one of those beautiful, clear, 
moonlight nights, in which every object is 
perceptible, though not as distinctly as by 


day. The child thought of his father, of 


his injunction, and was preparing to quit 
the ravine in which he was almost buried, 
and to regain the beach, when suddenly a 
slight noise, like the trickling of water 
upon pebbles, attracted his attention. He 
was near one of the large sluices, and he 
now carefully examines it, and soon dis- 
covers a hole in the wood, through which 
the water was flowing. With the instant 
perception which every child in Holland 
would have, the boy saw that the water 
must soon enlarge the hole through which 
it was now only dropping, and that utter 
and general ruin would be the consequence 
of the inundation ofthe country that must 
follow. To see, to throw away the flow- 
ers, to climb from stone to stone till he 
reached the hole, and to put his finger into 
it, was the work of a moment, and, to his 
delight, he finds that he has succeeded in 
stopping the flow of the water. 

This was all very well for a little while, 
and the child thought only of the success 
of his device. But the night was closing 
in, and with the nightcame the cold. The 
little boy looked around in vain. No one 
came. He shouted—he called loudly—no 
one answered. He resolved to stay there 
all night, but alas! the cold was becom- 
ing every moment more biting, and the 
poor finger fixed in the hole began to feel 
benumbed, and the numbness soon ex- 
tended to the hand, and thence throughout 
the whole arm. The pain became still 
greater, still harder to bear, but still the 
boy moved-not. Tears rolled down his 
cheeks as he thought of his father, of his 
mother, of his little bed, where he might 
now be sleeping so soundly ; but still the 
little fellow stirred not, for he knew that 
did he remove the small, slender finger 
which he had opposed to the escape of the 
water, not only would he himself be drown- 
ed, but his father, his brothers, his neigh- 
bors—nay, the whole village. We know 
not what faltering of purpose, what mo- 
mentary failures of courage there might 
have been during that long and terrible 
night; but certain it is, that at day-break 
he was found in the same painful position 
by a clergyman returning from attendance 
on a death bed, who, as he advanced, 
thought he heard groans, and bending over 
the dyke, discovered a child seated on a! 





stone, writhing with pain, and with pale 
face and tearful eyes. 

‘In the name of wonder, boy,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ what are you doing there ?” 

‘Iam hindering the water from run- 
ning out,’ was the answer, in perfect sim- 
plicity, of the child, who, during that whole 
night, had been evincing such heroic forti- 
tude and undaunted courage. 

The Muse of History, too often blind to 
(true) glory, has handed down to posterity 
many.a-warrior, the destroyemofithousan 
of his fellow-men—she has left us in ig- 
norance of the name of this real little hero 
of Haarlem.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 
THE DROWNING CHILD. 


A family, the father, mother, and three 
children, the youngest between two and 
three years old, had been making a visit, 
and were returning to the city of New 
York, by one of the Williamsburg ferry 
boats, toward evening, on the 4th of July. 
They were evidently in humble life, and 
had had a rare treat in the pleasure of a 
holiday, dressed in their best, and flushed 
with the enjoyment of health. 

They were sitting in the stern of the 
boat, and near the railing: the younger 
children playing near the parents, frolic- 
some as kittens. It was a picture pleas- 
ing to look on, and it made one’s heart 
glad and grateful to see a group so joyful 
in each other, and evidently as blest among 
themselves as if they had been born to 
wealth. 

It was a very pleasant day, and a pleas- 
ant hour of the day. A few minutes more 
would bring them home, and the children, 
tired with the day’s play, would be asleep. 
Suddenly the youngest, frolicking on the 
floor, rolled under the railing, and in an 
instant, was overboard. Many were look- 
ing on, but it was so sudden and unexpec- 
ted, that no one could arrest it. A shout 
was raised for the boat to be stopped, but 
before that could be done, the father leap- 
ed over into the deep, and struck out man- 
fully in search of his drowning child. 
The mother had shrieked with agony as 
her child had gone, and now that her 
husband was also overboard, her anguish 
was terrible to behold. A lady strove to 
console her; gathered the other children 
about her, and bade her trust in God and 
hope for the best. The father proved to 
be a noble swimmer, but the water was so 
agitated by the motion of the boat, that 
he could see nothing of his child, and for 
some minutes he beat about to no purpose. 
Small boats put out from the shore, and 
one of them picked him up when he was 
nearly exhausted, and he was brought to 
the steamer and lifted on board. Here 
was a fresh scene of distress, when the 
father and mother met again. He had 
returned from the watery grave himself; 
but their child, their pet lamb, was lost. 
As he was raised on deck, the mother cried, 
‘The child, the child, where is it! He 
looked at her, and with a thoughtfulness 
and beauty not to be expected in such a 
moment, answered gently, ‘Mary, God 
has it.’ 

The boat still lingered, and the passen- 
gers were straining their eyes into the dis- 
tance, hoping that one of the boats might 
yet rescue the child. It had now been 
half an hour in the water. Presently a 
shout went up, and the word was passed 
along, that the child was found. It was 
picked up by one of the many in search, 

















and a solitary oarsman rowed on with his 
precious charge. As he came alongside, 
the hardy old tar, with a tenderness of 
feeling that did him honor, covered the 
face of the child. He could not bear to 
shock the parents with the sudden sight of 
their dead child! Yes, it was dead. It 
was taken on board, and the gentle lady 
who had sought to comfort the mother in 
her anguish, took the little one, and open- 
ed its dress, and laid her hand on its heart, 
but it was still. All the means that could 
be applied were of no avail to restore the 
spirit that had fled. 

What a change was here! The boat 
reached its wharf, and the family, a mourn- 
ing, wretched family, went off with their 
dead child to their dreary home. The pa- 
pers the next morning, mentioned, under 
the head of accidents, that a child was 
drowned from one of the ferry boats yes- 
terday ; but how little of the sorrow of that 
disaster is told in such a line! How much 
sorrow there is in this world, that we know 
nothing of !— Presbyterian. 








Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 23. 


New York, May. 

My Dear H.,—Here I am, once more in 
New York; once more amid Northern 
people, customs and manners, almost with- 
in speaking distance of my own old dear 
friends. Yet not feeling able to go out, 
I thought I would spend my morning in 
writing you one more epistle; and then, 
adieu to pen and ink, and welcome “ face 
to face”? communication. Oh how much 
T have laid up to talk over with you all! 
Can it be that only one single year has 
passed since I was in New York last? It 
seems an agetome. We were three days 
in Charleston; three pleasant days, for 
Charleston deserves its high reputation as 
one of the most attractive cities of the 
Union. There are fine streets, fine build- 
ings, fine shops, fine looking people, and 
what is quite as pleasing to the traveller, 
fine hotels. I have seldom enjoyed stay- 
ing ina hotel so highly as I did those few 
days. On Saturday afternoon, at 5 o’clock, 
the Southerner, on which we had engaged 
passage, left the wharf. A large crowd 
had gathered on the shore; there was 
much noise and confusion; friends were 
taking leave, some carelessly, and some 
with tearful eyes; baggage was thrown 
about roughly; sailors were adjusting 
ropes, and officers giving orders. The 
deck was thronged with passengers, most- 
ly standing with their carpet bags, baskets 
and shawls, till at last, the final signal 
was given; the wheels revolved, and we 
moved gently away from the shore. The 
waters of the harbor were smooth and bril- 
liant as liquid silver; the low shore lay 
smiling in the clear sunlight; Sullivan’s 
Island was at our right, and before us was 
the open sea—* the vast, illimitable sea.” _ 
My heart throbbed with varied emotions. ~ 
I was leaving the sunny South, its sweet 
skies, and bright flowers; but I was going 
home. Dearthought! I longed to fly over 
those swelling waters like a bird to its 
nest; but must be content to go by ordi- 
nary means; though with sails added $o 
the steam engine, the Southerner might al- 
most be said to fly, so rapidly did she 
glide over the bright waters. I wished 
very much to be out of sight of land, be- 
fore going below, but grew so dizzy, that I 
was forced to seek my birth long before 

















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











the low shore had faded in the distance. 

The cabin with its rich pannelling, and 
heavy curtains, its tiers of births, and close 
atmosphere was much like other cabins, 
though very spacious and elegant, and at 
this time filling up rapidly with pale-look- 
ing, staggering females, whose whole ap- 
pearance denoted suffering. My berth 
chanced to be the lowest of the three: the 
upper one was occupied, and its night-capp- 
ed owner favored me with long accounts of 
her own travelling experiences, and with 
much sage advice as to my proper beha- 
viour, under the circumstances. Nor was 
I the only favored one. This neighbor 
proved to be one of those generous, disin- 
terested individuals, who, forgetting them- 
ae feel called upon to take a general 

upervision, whether they chance to be in 
the parlor, kitchen, stage coach, or cabin. 
Every one within the sound of her voice, 
(and it was a shrill one,) was advised, and 
directed; and also enlightened by details 
of her own extensive experience. I was 
so ungrateful as to wish, as I sank back 
in utter prostration, for quiet, even if gain- 
ed at the loss of such valuable instruction 
—others may have been more docile pu- 
pils. I have no wish to dwell on the night 
and day which succeeded. Whoever has 
rolled and pitched hour after hour, grow- 
ing more deadly sick at every roll, knows 
what the sensation is; whoever has not, 
can form no adequate idea from mere de- 
scription. 

Sunday passed off, and Sunday night; 
and Monday about ten o’clock I madea 
desperate effort to rise, and climb up on 
deck. I wasso weak and dizzy, that I 
clung to every object within reach, and 
after much effort, found myself breathing 
the fresh air, though with only a dim con- 
sciousness of what was going on around me. 
Capt. Berry was extremely polite, and in- 
formed me “I should live ten years longer, 
if I had been thoroughly sea-sick.”” Thor- 
oughly! I, at least was satisfied with the 
amount, though a little distrustful of the 
ten added years. I gave a few giddy 
glances at the water, but was obliged to 
go back to my berth once more. After 
dinner I went up again, and found my- 
self much stronger. Then, for the first 
time, I felt I was alone with the ocean; 
for our boat was such a mere speck on 
the boundless expanse, that it was lost 
sight of, as I looked out on that heaving 
world of waters. Ihad read many de- 
scriptions of the ocean, its sublimity, and 
power over the soul, and imagined I had 
quite a correct idea of it; but when one 
looks with his own eyes on the ocean, it 
is an era in his existence, He expe- 
rience a wholly new sensation, and gains 
such a conception of boundlessness and in- 
finite might, as no words can ever convey 
to another mind. The glorious descrip- 
tions of the Psalmist, of Byron, and other 
poets, awake in his memory, only to make 
him feel how little words can do for such 
ascene. It is so far, far far away to that 
line where sky and water meet, and that 
“‘vasty deep” is such a tumultuous, rest- 
less, ever-heaving mass, that the soul is 
overwhelmed with the one idea of Infinite 
power. lam not going to tell you about 
the sweet clouds which float over us, 
shadowing with soft tints this mighty 
world—of the far off sail, just visible in 
the distance, gliding like a fair spirit be- 
fore our straining vision—of the awkward 
poipoises, splashing their unwilling forms 
in huge gambollings around the ship, nor 
of the sweet sunset, which made the sea 
and sky more glorious than I had conceiv- 
ed anything on earth could be; all these 
are things to be remembered, rather than 
described. 

There was a fresh breeze during the 
night, and when the pilot came on board, 
about 3 A. M., the vessel was rolling vi- 
olently, and I was as sea-sick as ever. 
Tuesday morning way dark and drizzly, 
with a dismal wind whistling through the 
canvass. ‘ This ivas our welcome home ;” 
yet as the green shores of Staten Island 
greeted my eyes, my heart swelled with 
almost painful joy, and my whole soul 
went up in grateful praise to Him, who 
had given me a home in this favored por- 
tion of his earth, and had “led me through 
dangers seen and unseen,” to look once 
more upon it. It was a long time before 
we could be taken off the vessel, and there 
was a tremendous crowd of carriages and 
waggons and drays, waiting for passengers 
and baggage; but at last, in a dense fog 





we were driven out of the confusion, and 
found ourselves once more in the litgJe re- 
ception room of the Astor House, Whose 
sky-blue sofa and chairs looked quite fa- 
miliar. I was glad to spend the day in 
my room, hoping to get my brains righted, 
for they were swimming and whirling about 
in sad confusion; but I found it took 
twenty-four hours to accomplish the desir- 
ed result, and even now, my table revolves 
before my eyes. 

We remain here three days longer and 
then for home—for the sweet Connecticut 
valley, Mt. Holyoke, and the broad#fair 
meadows; for the face of well-loved friends, 
and for talking with you, dear Harriet, 
once more ! 

My long series of letters is now finished ; 
when you have read this, you have only 
to lay it aside, and look down the hill to 
see me coming. Will you not come a few 
steps to meet me? Tears fill my eyes at 
the thought of seeing you so speedily. 
Till then, good bye. ¥..P 

[We have been very much interested and in- 
structed by this series of Letters. We hope 
our esteemed Correspondent will again resume 
her pen, and favor us and our readers with 
more of her intelligent and vivacious Commu- 
nications. ] 








* “Obituary. 
ORIGINAL. 
FREDERICK AYER. 


Belle Prarie, Minesota Ter., April 1850. 

If your excellent paper was not so well 
filled, some of us in this ‘‘ far off country ” 
might contribute to its columns. The 
little boy who commenced writing at Red 
Lake more than a year ago, intending, if 
his articles pleased Mr. Willis, to send 
quarterly, has laid aside his pen forever. 
His work on earth is all finished. His 
sickness was occasioned by severe and re- 
peated exposure while on our journey to 
this place. He died on the 6th of Aug., 
last, after being confined to his bed nearly 
two weeks. He loved your little paper, 
and had written two pieces for it, which he 
never sent. Whenever the mail arrived, 
his inquiry was, ‘“‘Are there any Youth’s 
Companions.” He was particularly pleas- 
ed with the few articles in them written by 
children. It was not enough for him to 
enjoy them alone. He often read from 
them to the Indians, and he also translated 
some of the best stories, that the children 
who could read writing in their own lan- 
guage, might have the pleasure of reading 
for themselves. 

Frederic professed to be a Christian, 
and we have reason to believe that he was 
indeed one of Christ’s little ones. He 
learned from his Bible how he ought to 
ive. But few days passed after he was 
able to read, (and those under peculiar 
circumstances,) in which he did not read, 
or commit to memory, some portion of the 
Word of God. He might always be seen 
with his Bible in the morning, for he was 
an early riser, and had time for both read- 
ing and exercise before breakfast. In the 
last few years of his life, he read the Bi- 
ble through every year, always commenc- 
ing on the first of Jaauary. He was a 
playful, happy boy, but thought he ought 
to “play like a Christian,” and would 
sometimes ask whether God would be 
pleased if he did such and such things. 
He always met with the Indian children 
in the Sabbath school, and liked to do so; 
but when he had an opportunity to attend 
for a season with white children he was 
delighted. This occurred only twice in 
his life. Six months while in the States, 
when he was seven years old, and six 
months in Selkirk’s settlement, when he 
was eleven. On his last Sabbath, which 
was the day before his death, he sung sev- 
eral times, and with great animation, 











“The morning bells are ringing clear, 
Away to Sabbath school,” 


though he was so low that we doubted 
whether he knew it was the Sabbath. He 
was a healthy child, but did not forget 
that he was born to die. When asked in 
the commencement of his sickness wheth- 
er he was willing never to get well, he an- 
swered with composure, ‘* Yes, if God 
thinks best.”” He seemed while in health, 
to look upon Jesus as his best friend, 
though perhaps no one ever loved their 
earthly friends more than he did. Some- 


' you thi 


, there was a hesitancy about granting it, 


he would say, ‘‘ Just as you think best, 
mother. I ask because I should like it 
very, very much, but I want to do just as 
best.” Still, if denied, like oth- 
er childrén, he felt a disappointment, and 
was often noticed to step into his room, 
and heard to fall on his knees, to ask for 
that help which no earthly friend could 
give; help to bear his little trials ina 
proper manner. ..Many times in his last 
sickness, when seized with sudden pain he 
would say, ‘‘ O mother, mother!’ and then 
immediately, as though he has aware that 
earthly friends could not afford relief, he 
would say, ““O Lord God help me,” and 
once or twice added in a submissive, con- 
fiding tone, ‘I know Thou wilt, I know 
thou wilt.” At one time, he said, ‘* O 
Lord Jesus, help me. O Lord Jesus, thou 
art God, and wilt thou direct in every 
thing about me. Thou knowest what is 
best for us, better than we know ourselves, 
and wilt thou direct in everything.” At 
another time he prayed for all the dear 
missionaries, that they might not be dis- 
couraged, but go forward in their work. 
In his rational moments, he often sung and 
prayed, but never asked in unqualified 
terms, that he might recover. Said he 
was willing to die, and that he should be 
forever happy in heaven. He was fre- 
quently asked whether he still trusted in 
Jesus, and his answer was always in the 
affirmative. Thus he passed away, and 
though we sorrow that we shall see his pleas- 
ant face, and hear his cheerful voice no 
more, yet we believe that our loss is his 
gain. His remains lie near his father’s 
house in one of the beautiful oak groves 
of Minnesota. E. T. AYER. 








Benevolence. 








RAJEE, THE HINDOO GIRL. 


A little Hindoo girl, named Rajee, was 
received into the Missionary Boarding 
school at Bombay. She could not eat 
with the other children, because she was 
of a different caste from them; so her 
mother brought her food every day, and 
little Rajee sat down and ate it under a 
tree. 

Rajee had a tender heart. She loved 
the missionaries, she loved their instruc- 
tions, and she soon began to love the Sa- 
viour. She said, “I should like to be 
baptized—I should like to be a Christian.” 

When she had been two years in the 
school, she became more and more anx- 
ious to serve the Lord Jesus. She told 
her friends boldly that she believed in him, 
and she loved him. Her mother was 
greatly troubled, and begged her not to 
disgrace them all by becoming a Christian. 
Up to this time she had been accustomed 
to go home to see her friends every Sat- 
urday afternoon; but she now begged not 
to go, as they made her do things which 
she thought were wrong, and would make 
God angry. 

The missionaries taught Rajee to be very 
careful to obey her mother in everything, 
except in what would be a sin against God. 
One day she ate some of the food which 
had been prepared for the other girls, and 
thereby she broke the rules of the caste. 
Perhaps, as she was so young, it would 
have been better for her not to have done 
this, as there was no real necessity for it ; 
however, her zeal was so great that she 
did it, and it came to her mother’s ears. 
As soon as her mother heard of it, she was 
filled with anger, and, running to the 
school, and seizing Rajee by the hair of her 
head, she began to beat her severely. 

The missionaries interfered, and saved 
the child from this harsh treatment; and 
the mother left, saying she would poison 
her child, and drown herself, for it would 
be better that they should all die, than 
that they should be disgraced. 

She went directly to the priests, and in- 
quired, ‘* What shall I do with my little 
girl? She has eaten with Christians, and 
we are all disgraced.” 

The priest asked, ‘‘ Has she had her new 
teeth yet?” 

“No,” replied the mother. 

‘*Then,” answered the priest, “ we can 
cleanse her ; and when the new teeth come, 
she will be as pure as ever. But you 
must pay usa good deal of money for this.” 

So a large sum of money was paid down, 





times when he asked a favor and saw that 4 and little Rajee was taken home to be 


cleansed. The priests burnt her tongue 
and did a great many things to her, which 
made her very ill; and when she went 
back to school, she was so weak that she 
could not rise from her bed. But she was 
very happy. She was not afraid to die, 
Her mother came to see her. “* Mother,” 
said Rajee, ‘‘ 1 am going to Jesus.” 
Her mother began to weep, and said, 
**Q, Rajee, we will not let you die.” 
Rajee said, “I am glad I am going to 
die, because I shall go to Jesus. Mother, 
Ilove Jesus. If you would love Jesus too, 
and give up your idols, we should meet 
again in heaven.” 
About an hour afterwards, little Rajee 
went to Jesus. 
The missionaries quite expected that 
her mother would have had her buried 
as a heathen; but, to their surprise, she 
wrote them a letter, saying that her sweet 
child had died a Christian, and she wished 
her to have a Christian funeral. It was 
done, and the grave of Rajee is to be seen 
in the burying-ground of the American 
mission at Bombay. 
When here below, to her it was given 
to suffer for Christ’s sake for a little while, 
and now she reigns with him in glory ever- 
lasting. May all who read this story be 
as ready to confess Christ before men, re- 
membering the words of the Apostle, “If 
we suffer, we shall also reign with him: 
if we deny him, he will also deny us.” 
LS. S. Adv. 
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THE ORANGE SEED. 


A little boy stood at the head of a stair. 
case, eating an orange. It was a large, 
nice, juicy orange, that his uncle had giv- 
en him a few moments before, and he had 
permission to eat it all, because the good 
man brought one for each of the family. 

He stood there, thinking, no doubt, very 
pleasantly, and as he came to a seed, he 
would thoughtlessly drop it down upon 
the staircase, to see if it would hit the 
place he had previously fixed upon. 

Presently his mother came to the foot 
of the stairs, and seeing the seeds strewn 
round, was displeased, and called the little 
boy down, to gather them up instantly, 
saying, “‘ you know, my son, I have often 
told you never to do such things as this; 
you know it is dangerous to drop orange 
peel or orange seeds—some one might 
fall by treading on them, and get hurt.” 

The little boy walked slowly down, 
vexed that he must put aside his orange; 
he pouted a little, and crawled along stair 
by stair, picked up the seeds very ungra- 
ciously, and was just going to carry them 
into the street, when a very wicked thought 
came into his head. It was this :—‘‘moth- 
er made me come ’way down here to pick 
them up, but I'll leave one, just out of 
spite; she might have told Jane to pick 
them up as well, and not made me put 
down my orange.” 

Still his heart reproached him once ot 
twice, and he almost repented; but that 
wicked feeling, which little boys and girls |) 
sometims give way to, triumphed, and he | 
left one seed, thus disobeying his kind |) 
mother. 

For afew moments he felt bad, and fin: 7 
ished his orange with a very rueful face; 
but by degrees, he thought less about it, 
and finally forgot it altogether. Ther f 
lay the little slippery seed, almost out of 
sight, for the boy had placed it higher up 
in the corner of the stair. 

“What is the matter, mother?” he 
screamed, running in just after dinner; 
the whole household was in confusion. 

**O! my son, you must have overlook 
ed one of those orange seeds; your p00 
old uncle has fallen down the stairs, a0¢ F 
we fear he is very seriously hurt. How) 
could you throw them there ?” 

The poor boy wrung his hands, and be 
gan to cry most piteously. The good ur 
cle ; that dear uncle that he had loved 80 
well, would die perhaps, through his dis 
bedience. He wished the earth would 
open and swallow him up; but those wh? 
sin must suffer; the earth cannot hide si 
The doctor came, and found the poor ° 
man’s arm badly broken. He did all bt 
could for him, but the next day a fever s¢! 
in, and in one week his kind uncle W*) 
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come two or three hundred miles to visit 
an only sister,) that nothing could have 
gaved him. 

Children, how do you think the disobe- 
dient boy felt at his funeral? I will tell 
you,he never was happy afterwards, through 
a long life. All this was the result of 
wickedly leaving one little orange seed on 
the stair carpet, and that was done to spite 
a kind mother, because she rebuked her 
child. O! this quick passion, this fiend 
of fire, desecrating our heart altars; chil- 
dren, hold it down with a will of iron ; 
quench it, before its flames master you, 
and you go through life scorched and 
blackened by it. Remember the disobe- 
dient boy and the orange seed.--O. Branch. 











Morality. 


BOYS OUT AFTER NIGHTFALL. 


I have long been an observer, as I am 

a sympathizing lover of boys. I like to 
see them happy, cheerful, gleesome. I 
am not willing that they be cheated out of 
the rightful heritage of youth—indeed, I 
can hardly understand how a high-toned 
useful man can be the ripened fruit ofa 
boy who has not enjoyed a fair share of 
the glad privileges due to youth. But 
while I watch with a very jealous eye all 
rights and customs which entrench upon 
the proper rights of boys, I am equally ap- 
rehensive lest parents, who are not fore- 
thoughtful, and who have not habituated 
themselves to close observation upon this 
subject, permit their sons indulgences 
which are almost certain to result in their 
demoralization, if not in their total ruin; 
and among the habits which I have observ- 
ed as tending most surely to ruin, I know 
of none more prominent, than that of pa- 
rents permitting their sons to be in the 
street after night fall. It is ruinous to 
their‘morals in almost all instances—they 
acquire, under cover of the night, an un- 
healthful and excited state of mind; bad, 
vulgar, immoral and profane language, ob- 
scene practises, criminal sentiments, a 
lawless and riotous bearing; indeed, it is 
in the street after nightfall, that boys prin- 
cipally acquire the education and the bad 
capacity for becoming rowdy, dissolute 
criminal men. Parents should in this par- 
ticular, have a most rigid and inflexible 
rule, that will never permit a son, under 
any circumstances, whatever, to go into 
the street after night fall, with a view of 
engaging in out-of-door sports, or of meet- 
ing other boys for social, or chance occu- 
pation. A rigid rule of this kind, invari- 
ably adhered to, will soon deaden the 
desire for such dangerous practices. Boys 
should be taught to have pleasures around 
the family centre-table, in reading, in con- 
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_ Yersation, and in quiet amusements. Boys, 


gentlemen’s sons, are seen in the street 
after nightfall, behaving in a manner en- 
tirely destructive of all good morals. Fa- 
thers and mothers, keep your boys at home 
at night, and see that you take pains to 
make your homes pleasant, attractive and 
profitable to them, and above all, with a 
view to their security from future destruc- 
tion, let them not become, while forming 
their characters for life, so accustomed to 
disregard the moral sense of shame, as to 
openly violate the Sabbath day, by indulg- 
ing in street pastimes during its day or 
evening hours.—A true Friend of the Boys. 











_Barental. 


MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 
A WISE MOTHER. 

The mother of a family was married to 
an infidel, who made a jest of religion in 
the presence of his own children; yet she 
succeeded in bringing them all up in the 
fear of the Lord. I one day asked her 
how she had preserved them from the in- 
fluence of a father whose sentiments were 
80 openly opposed to her own. ‘This was 

er answer: ‘* Because to the authority of 
a father, I did not oppose the authority of 
amother, but that of God. From their 
earliest years my children have always 
seen the Bible upon my table. This holy 
book has constituted the whole of their 
religious instruction. I was silent, that I 
might allow it to speak. Did they pro- 
pose a question? Did they commit any 
fault? Did they perform any good actions? 
T opened the Bible, and the Bible warn- 





ed, reproved, or encouraged them. The 
constant reading of the Scriptures has 
alone wrought the prodigy which surprises 
you.” 

A MOTHER'S PRAYERS. 


Ina seaport town of New England, lived 
a pious mother of six daughters. At the 
age of sixty, she had been for many years 
subject to disease and infirmity, which 
confined her to her house, and almost to 
her room. In an interview one day with 
a friend, she said—* I have not for many 
years enjoyed the pleasure of going to the 
house of God with his people, and taking 
sweet counsel with them. But I have 
another source of grief greater than this 
—one that weighs down my spirits day 
and night! while disease and pain bear 
my body toward the grave.” Her friend 
tenderly inquired the cause of this pecu- 
liar grief. She replied, ‘‘ I have six daugh- 
ters ; two are married and live near me, 
and four are with me; but not one of them 
gives any evidence of piety. I am alone. 
I have no one for a Christian companion. 
O that even one of them were pious, that 
I might walk alone no longer.” Such was 
her language. Yet she seemed submis- 
sive to the will of God, whatever it might 
be, having strong confidence, that in his 
own good time, he would answer her daily 
prayers, and in a way which would best 
advance his glory. 

Not iong after the above interview, a 
revival of religion commenced in the 
town in which she lived. Among the first 
subjects of this work, were four of her 
daughters. A fifth was soon added to their 
number, but the other, the eldest, remain- 
ed unmoved. One day, one of the young 
converts proposed to her mother and her 
converted sisters, to observe a day of fast- 
ing and prayer for the sister who remain- 
ed so insensible. The agreement was 
made, and a day observed. Of this, the 
subject of their prayers had no knowledge. 
But on the same day, while engaged in 
her domestic concerns at home, her mind 
was solemnly arrested ; and she was soon 
added to the Christian sisterhood. 

The praying mother lived a few years 
to enjoy their Christian society. They 
surrounded her dying bed, regeived her 
last blessing, and unitedly commended her 
spirit to God. 
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SCHOOL-MISTRESS AND HER DOG. 


One of the most touching instances of 
canine attachment, of which we ever heard, 
was related to us the other day, by a ma- 
tron of the neighborhood where the finale 
of the melancholy event transpired. 

A young lady of one of the northern 
towns of this county, while engaged in 
teaching school, the past summer, a few 
miles from her home, was singled out to- 
wards the close of her engagement, with- 
out any apparent inducement, by the dog 
of one of her employers, as the peculiar 
object of his regard, which soon unaccoun- 
tably increased to such a degree, that he 
could scarcely be beaten from her side, or 
prevented from entering the school house, 
to which he daily repaired. At the termi- 
nation of her school, which she left in fail- 
ing health, when about to start for her 
parental residence, the dog gave signs of 
his determination to follow her, which per- 
ceiving, she turned to the owner, and soon 
effected a purchase of the animal, which 
now joyously attended her home. Her 
first words on entering the house,: were— 
** Mother, I have come home to die, and 
have brought a friend here to watch over 
my grave.” After making this remarka- 
ble announcement, she immediately took 
to her bed, and sunk rapidly in a typhoid, 
which, in about a week, terminated in her 
death. During her whole sickness, the 
faithful, and evidently sorrow-stricken dog, 
never, but for a few minutes at atime, left 
the sick room, constantly lying dejectedly 
near the head of her bed, and seeming but 
too blest, when permitted to lick her fever- 
ed hand, which was occasionally extended 
for his tender caresses. As her final hour 
drew near, he became indifferent about 
food, and soon refused it altogether. Af- 
ter her death, which he seemed to compre- 
hend, he continued to watch by the corpse, 
only at one time leaving it, and that was 
when the co‘fin-case which had arrived with 
the coffin, was carried and placed by the 











side of the grave previously dug im an en- 
closure near the house. He then, having 
somehow been made aware of what was 
going on, came out of the house, went to 
the case, and with his paws on the side, 
looked in, and seemed to examine it atten- 
tively. He next jumped down into the 
grave, and appeared to inspect that also 
with equal care and attention. He then 
came out and hurried back to his post by the 
corpse, which he continued to watch, till it 
was brought out for interment, when he 
closely followed the coffin, and looked sor- 
rowfully on, as it was lowered to its final 
resting-place,and the grave filled up. When 
his human fellow-mourners retired, howev- 
er, he remained behind, and lying down 
at the head of the grave, could not be in- 
duced to leave the spot, refusing, for the 
first few days, all food, then, for a 
week or two, sparingly receiving it when 
brought to him, and, at last, going occa- 
sionally to the house for it, but only to 
dispatch in haste, what was set before him, 
and instantly return to his sad and lonely 
vigil, which, night and day, he still con- 
tinues to keep up, over the remains of his 
beloved mistress.—Freeman. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXXII. 

[No.31 of this series is omitted, on account 
of an errror of dates, which we cannot correct, 
till we can hear from the author. ] 





JANE of Navarre, queen of Philip Fourth. 
Born 1272—Died 1305. 


Jane of Navarre was the daughter of 
Henry Ist, king of Navarre, and Blanch- 
de-Artois. She was married to Philip 
4th, surnamed le Bel, when she was but 
thirteen years of age, and Philip was fif- 
teen. By this union, he acquired the title 
of king of Navarre. Jane’s accession was 
occasioned by a singular event; one day 
the governor of the prince Thibaut, her 


| young brother, was playing with the child, 


by throwing him backwards and forwards 
tothe nurse, when he accidentally let him 
fall over a high balcony. In despair, the 
governor stabbed himself, and fell dead 
upon the body of his young master. Jane 
was two years and a half old when this oc- 
curred, but her father had her immediate- 
ly proclaimed hereditary queen of Navarre. 
Her father when dying, recommended his 
wife to marry Jane to the young prince 
Philip of France, but the nobles were de- 
sirous that Jane should marry the king of 
Arragon, and her mother to avoid a dis- 
pute, resolved to remove her daughter to 
the court of France, where she was very 
kindly received by Philip third. That 
monarch paid particular attention to Jane’s 
education, which was suitable to her rank, 
and out of gratitude for his generous care 
of herself, as well as from respect for the 
wishes of her father, she married the son 
of her royal-host. ‘According to the wish 
of the king, Jane retained the government 
of Navarre, and some years after her mar- 


: riage, she succeeded in expelling the Ar- 


ragonese and Castilions from her kingdom, 
in which she established sub-governors, 
who acted under her direction; she also 
did the same in Champagne.” 

On the death of Philip le-Haidi, which 
occurred in 1285, Philip fourth and Jane 
were crowned at Rheims, by Peter Barbet, 
archbishop of that town. Philip was 
greatly attached to his wife, and he gave 
her every testimonial in his power of his 
regard. He not only increased her terri- 
tories of Bue and Champagne, in 1288, 
but, a few years later, when attacked with 
a dangerous malady, he made a will, in 
which he declared Jane the guardian of 
his children, and regent of the kingdom, 
so long as she remained his widow. She 
did not however, survive him. Jane profit- 
ed by the superior education which she had 
received, for she was a liberal patron of 
the fine arts, which she cultivated with 
success. She was endowed with rare tal- 
ents and superior genius, and she actively 
directed her thoughts toward wise enter- 
prises. This queen founded the celebrated 
college of Navarre at Paris, and munifi- 
cently rewarded the professors whom she 
established in it. She also built the town 
of Puente-le Ragne, in Navarre, an Alms- 
house at Chateau Thierry, and several 
other places of public utility. 


She accompanied the king in his expe- 
dition against Flanders, and after the de- 
feat of these revolted vassals, the royal 
pair went with a large retinue to visit 
Bruges. In the entertainments which 
were given to the king and queen, Jane 
saw with mortification, that the ladies 
were covered with gold and diamonds. 
‘“*T thought,” said she, “that I should 
have appeared here as the only queen, but 
I find six hundred women, who, by the 
richness of their apparel, can dispute that 
title with me.” This ostentatious display 
of the Flemings, which they wore with the 
view of doing honor to the king and queen, 
excited the envy of Jane, who was so un- 
worthy as to persuade the king to despoil 
them of a part of their goods, which evil 
advice he was weak enough to follow. 
The appearance of so much wealth, was an 
alluring bait for the financiers of the king, — 
who were told to levy burthensome taxes. 
At this, the Flemings murmured, for they 
had been accustomed to be treated with 
kindness and moderation by their princes. 
The governor, for these evidences of dis- 
content, imprisoned some of the most re- 
spectable townsmen, at which the populace, 
men, women and children, were so irrita- 
ted, that they united to attack the French 
governor and his people, and upwards of 
five hundred Frenchmen fell on that unfor- 
tunate day. This event would perhaps 
never have occurred, but for the cupidity 
of the queen, which influenced Philip to 
perform acts of injustice. Great praise, 
however, is due to Jane of Navarre, for the 
wisdom with which she governed, and the 
energy of character which she often dis- 
played, particularly when the Count of 
Bar made an irruption into Champagne, in 
the year 1297, when this spirited woman 
placed herself at the head of her troops, 
and marched them to the attack, when she 
took the Count prisoner, and carried him 
in triumph to Paris. 

Jane of Navarre was the mother of three 
kings of France, Louis 10th, Philip 5th, 
and Charles 4th. Her daughters were Is- 
abella, who married the unfortunate Ed- 
ward 2nd of England, and three other chil- 
dren, who died young. Jane died at the 
age of 33 years, at the Chateau of Vin- 
cennes, in the year 1305. She was interr- 
edin the choir of the church of the Corde- 
liers, Paris. The church and tomb were 
destroyed by fire in 1580. EstELLE. 
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MARGARET’S EVENING HYMN. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


Some of you little girls may remember a 
Morning Hymn, written for ‘ Willie,’ and 
printed in the July number of the Maga- 
zine. 

The way it came to be written was this. 
Willie had told his teacher he never pray- 
ed in the morning, for he did not know 
what to say. The next Sunday she brought 
him the hymn I have spoken of, which 
was a prayer for protection and guidance 
through the day. So Willie had that ex- 
cuse no longer, though perhaps the Temp- 
ter found some other to keep him from his 
heavenly Father. Satan is always trying 
to keep us from prayer, for he knows that 
those who are under God’s especial daily 
protection cannot be led astray so easily as 
people who do not ask for it. 

tach one in the class had a copy of 
this hymn, and learned it, so they repeat- 
edit in concert or together, which sound- 
ed very sweetly to their teacher’s ears. 

Some months afterwards, several of the 
girls asked her if she would not write an 
evening hymn. Now she loved them all 
so dearly that she hardly knew which one 
to write it for, but she finally resolved that 
the one who was the best in lessons and 
general deportment the next month, should 
have the hymn. 

The morning came on which she was to 
decide. She then told the class that they 
might give their opinion on the subject. 
It was a stormy day, so they were not all 
there, but four voted for alittle girl named 
Harriet, three for Margaret, and one for 
her intimate friend Hannah. Their teach- 
er smiled, for she had already decided. It 
was between two of them who were both 
generally very good and attentive.. How- 
ever, Harriet had been once inattentive in 
church, while Margaret had not required 
a reproofthrough the month. So Marga- 











ret won the hymn. 
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Their teacher could not but think as she 
awarded it to Margaret, how a little thing 
may keep us from the prize of our high 
calling, a heavenly crown. We cannot 
be too watchful or too prayerful. She 
wondered afterwards, when she was think- 
ing what subject to select for the hymn, 
how it happened that so many people pass 
day after day without praying at all. There 
is not a person in the world who would 
neglect to ask for beauty, or fortune, or 
any earthly gift that had been promised 
them if they would ask daily for it from 
the time they were old enough to under- 
stand its worth, until they were grown up. 
Yet everlasting life, of so much more value 
which has been promised us just as freely, 
is hardly ever thought about by many a 


> Aone. 


And how very ungrateful God must think 
em who share his daily bounty, and nev- 
Per as much as have a thankful thought. 
> And not only this, but they often murmur 
f that others are better off than themselves, 
Owithout once reflecting that their own lot 
“in life is far better than they deserve. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


VIEWS ON THE SEA-COAST. 
Cuttyhunk, Oct. 1850. 

Some of my young readers will exclaim, 
“What a strange name, and in what part of 
the world can the writer be, who dates from 
that place?” Iam in old Massachusetts, yet, 
my young friends, though certainly ina part 
remote from the Metropolis, and certainly 
a part very difficult of access. But look 
at your map of the southern coast of Massachu- 
setts, and finding Buzzard’s Bay, you will no- 
tice a chain of islands, stretching across its 
mouth. These are called the Elizabeth Is- 
lands, and the one lying farthest west, is the 
one from which I now address you. 

I am penning these remarks upon the high- 
est eminence on the island. I have seated my- 
self upon a huge granite rock, which article 
abounds to a marvel here, Let us see what 
we can see. A most noble prospect is before 
us. Looking North, over the small island of 
Penequese, with asingle family, we see a long 
line of the west coast of Buzzrrd’s Bay, and 
the clusters of white buildings, designate the 
towns. There is Dartmouth: and farther north 
New Bedford and Fairhaven; beyond which, 
nothing distinctly can be seen. North-east, 
the waters of the Bay bound the horizon in part, 
but more easterly, we see the dim outline of 
the coast where Falmouth is situated. Direct- 
ly East, the other Elizabeth islands fill the 
view, and as it were at your feet, is the little 
harbor and the scattered hamlets of the island- 
ers. I seeascore of Pilot boats, fishing smacks, 
&c., lying quietly atanechor. Now look South, 
and the most striking features in the landscape, 
are the lofty cliffs of Gay-head. They are 
some ten miles distant; but you can see dis- 
tinctly the various colors of the clay, of which 
the cliffs are composed. The setting sun is 
now shining upon them, and they add a most 
beautiful jem to this delight . »victure. Crown- 
ing the summit of the cliffs, i: ‘!:c Lighthouse, 
a most welcome object to the eye of the mar- 
iner, as he is overtaken by night in these re- 
gions of the sea. A little south of Gay-head, 
the island called No-mans-land isseen. South- 
west and West, the great and wide sea bouud 
the vision. The whole panorama, from the em- 
inence where I pen these few lines, is one of 
the most delightful on tifis part of the Atlantic 
coast. A gentle breeze is now ruffling the 
vast expanse of waters, and yonder is a noble 
whale ship with all her flags flapping in the 
wind, stretching out to sea onher long voyage 

“to the Pacific Ocean. 

A singular looking craft catches our atten- 
tion, as we look southerly from the island. It 
is the Light-Boat, stationed near a very dan- 
gerous reef of rocks, called the “Sow and 
Pigs,” to warn mariners of a place where many 
vessels have been lost, and many men have 
perished. It is a most lonely life to him on 
board such a vessel, and in the storms that rage 
along these coasts, the vessel rolls and pitches 
dreadfully. Good books are often sent on 
board by friends of the sailors, and by the time 
my young friends read this article, several vol- 
umes of the Youth’s Companion will be on 


board. Seamen are very fond of these vol- | 





umes, as they furnish them with so great a va- 
riety of interesting reading. 

Each hour of the day one of the numerous 
pilots stationed here, comes up to this emi- 
nence with his spy-glass, to look out for ves- 
sels. They are paid so much for every one 
they take to the place where they are bound, 
and by this means they support their families. 
They are a very skilful, bold, enterprising 
class of men. They drive their little vessels 
through the roughest seas, and board ships 
sometimes a long distance from the land. 

A few feet from the rock on which I am 
seated, is alittle house, ten feet square, once 
a pilot’s “look-out,” and a telegraph station ; 
but now a little school is kept there. I found 
here ten scholars, and a worthy young lady 
was busily employed in the business of in- 
struction. 

On the western end of the island, is the 
Light House ; a most barren and secluded spot 
it most certainly is, a full mile from any other 
dwelling. Within a few rods of it, is a fresh 
water pond, of a few acres, in which is an is- 
land, said to have been the residence of Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, one of the earliest visitors 
of the coast, who spent a winter on this island, 
and fortified it to protect himself from the In- 
dians. 

There is no house of public worship on Cut- 
tyhunk, and the six families residing here, 
seldom hear the preaching of the Gospel, un- 
less they happen to pass a Sabbath on the 
Continent. It is bad indeed, to have an acci- 
dent occur here, or to be sick, as New Bedford 
is the only resort, and that is about sixteen 
miles distant. 

We will now leave the little island of Cut- 
tyhunk. The sun is almost down—the wind 
breezes up quite chilly, and I must go down 
to the hospitable family, where I have been 
invited to pass the night. I see the fisher- 
men are returning from different quarters to 
the little harbor for the night, and the depar- 
ture of the day bids me close all I can now say 
about one of the most remote, and least known 
parts of the Old Bay State. xX. 

EZ 
LETTER T0 THE EDITOR. 


Griffin, Ga., Nov. 1, 1850. 
Nathaniel Willis, Esq..—Dear Sir: I en- 
close Five Dollars on account of the Youth’s 
Companion. Please excuse this delay in pay- 
ing for your very valuable paper. I would not 


do without it for double your terms. Send 
me your receipt for five dollars. 
Very respectfully yours, C. Lewis. 








Variety. 








DREAM OF A QUAKER LADY. 


There is a beautiful story told of a pious 
Quaker lady who was much addicted to smok- 
ing tobacco. She had indulged herself in this 
habit, until it increased so much upon her 
that she was not only smoking her pipe a large 

rtion of the day, but frequently sat up in 

ed for this purpose in the night. After one 
of these nocturnal entertainments, she fell 
asleep, and dreamed that she died and approach- 
ed heaven. Meeting an angel, she asked him 
if her name was written in the book of life. 
He disappeared, but replied upon returning, 
that he could not find it. “O,” said she,“ do 
look again; it must be there.” He examined 
again, but returned with a sorrowful face, say- 
ing, “ it is not there.” “Oh,” said she in ag- 
ony, “ it must be there; I have the assurance 
it is there! Do look again!” The angel was 
moved to tears by her entreaties, and again 
left her to renew his search. After a long ab- 
sence he came back, his face radiant with joy, 
and exclaimed, “ We have found it, but it was 
so clouded with tobacco smoke, that we could 
hardly see it!” The woman upon waking, im- 
mediately threw her pipe away, and never in- 
dulged in smoking again. 

—_—_—_o——_ 


REMARKABLE VICISSITUDES. 


There is in this city (says the Boston Mail,) 
an old man sixty, who graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, Ireland, at the age of 22, 
was admitted as a surgeon in the British army, 
and in that capacity visited this country with 
the :English—was present at the destruction 
of the public buildings, stores, &c., at Wash- 
ington City—has been in India with the Brit- 
ish army, has been present during his services 
as surgeon at over four thousand amputations, 
and fifteen severe battles; was shot twice, 
performed surgical operations on three hun- 
dred wounded generals, seven colonels, twenty 
captains, and over eleven thousand officers of 
smaller grade, &c. Has dined with two kings, 
one empress, one emperor, a sultan, a pope, and 
innumerable great generals, &c. He held the 
largest diamond in his hand known in the world 
except one. Has had the British crown in his 





hand. Has been married three times, father to. 
eleven children, all of whom he has survived. 
Broken down by disease, he could no longer 
practice his profession. T'oo poor to live with- 
out employment, and too proud to become a 
pauper, he sailed in an emigrant ship to this 
country three years ago; and this man of re- 
markable adventures, classic education, master 
of four languages, sixty years of age, poor, old, 
decaying, is now peddling oranges and apples 
in the streets of that city! “We know what 
we are—verily, we know not what we may be!” 
a 


REWARD OF PERSEVERANCE. 


At the late anniversary of the Sutherland 
Athenaeum, Eng., Mr. W. Chambers, gave 
the following account of his early struggles: 

“T stand before you a self-educated man. 
My education was that which is supplied at 
the humble§parish schools of Scotland; and it 
was only when I went to Edinburgh, a poor 
boy, that I devoted my evenings, after the la- 
bors of the day, to the cultivation of that intel- 
lect which the Almighty has given me. From 
seven oreight in the morning, till nine or ten 
at night, was I at my business as a bookseller’s 
apprentice ; and it was only during hours after 
these, stolen from sleep, that I could devote my- 
self to study. I assure you I did not read 
novels; my attention was directed to physical 
science, and other useful matters; during that 
period, I taught myself French. I look back 
to those times with great pleasure, and am al- 
most sorry I have not to go through the same 
troubles again. I reaped more pleasure when 
I had not a sixpence in my pocket, studying 
in a garret in Edinburgh, than I now find when 
sitting emidst all the elegancies and comforts 
of a parlor.” 

ee 


DYING BEFORE THEIR TIME. 


* Do you not expect to die?” said a thought- 
ful friend to a young lady, who was enumerat- 
ing, with great animation, the pleasures she 
was expecting to enjoy. 

“JT shall die when my time comes,” was the 
flippant reply. 

“Persons sometimes die before their time.” 

“T do not see how that can be possible,” 
said the careless one, who left the room in or- 
der to avoid further conversation on an unpleas- 
ant subject. 

That inany die before their time is a truth 
taught by observation and by the Word of God. 
There are many who evidently shorten their 
days by their vices. But in addition to the 
physical consequences of some sins, there is a 
connexion, by the ordination of God, between 
sinand shortness of days. It is expressly said 
that the wicked shall not live out half their 
days. Again, God says to the sinner, ‘why 
shouldst thou die before thy time?” (Ecc. 
vii. 17. 

Who would Wish to die before his time? 
Who would enter the unseen world, and stand 
before an angry God before his time? Who 
would wish to taste of the agonies of the sec- 
ond death before his time ?—.V. Y. Observer. 

—_——~— 


THE ONE PLANK. 


A Russian ship of war was overtaken by a 
violent storm on the coust of Kamtschatka, 
stranded and dashed to pieces ona reef. A 
sailor attempted to reach the shore on a frag- 
ment of the wreck. In a little while he per- 
ceived one of the officers, M. Minski, strug- 
gling with the waves, and offered him a share 
of his plank. “No,” my boy,” he cried, “ it is 
too 0 for two of us; God has given it to 
you; keep it, and go and tell my wife that I 
die with her upon my mind.” The sailor urg- 
ed; the officer again declined. This noble 
combat lasts an instant; when, seeing that 
his superior determined to refuse this anchor 
of safety, the sailor pushed the plank with all 
his force towards him, and sank in the waves. 
The officer was preserved. " 

—>—_—_ 


SAGACITY AND FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


A friend from Ipswich, related to us the 
following incident. One day last week, thé 
wife of Mr. Dickinson, a worthy farmer of that 
town—all the members of the family being ab- 
sent but herself—had occasion to step out of 
the house on an errand, and on her return she 
found a man on the floor, and a large New- 
foundland dog, a favorite in the family, was 
upon him, holding him down. Mrs. Dickinson 
told the man that he had been stealing. He 
promptly denied it. She tried to call the do 
off, but could not; she then told him if he ha 
stolen any thing, the dog would not let him go 
till he gave it up. After some further parley, 
the dog holding on with a firm grip, the man 
took a silver spoon from his pocket, which he 
had taken fromthe house. At the sight of the 
spoon, ** Tiger,” made some positive demon- 
strations of displeasure, and was with difficulty 
kept from injuring the thief. However, as 
soon as the spoon was thrown upon the floor, 
the dog let go, and tae fellow was allowed to 
leave the premises. Such a dog is worth hav- 
ing.—Lynn Bay State. 


———— 
RELATIONSHIP. 


There was a widow and her daughter-in- 
law, anda man and his son. The widow married 
the son, and the daughter the old man. The 
widow was therefore mother to her husband’s 
father, and consequently grandmother to her 





—<—<——— 
‘ 


husband. They had a son to whom she was 
a great-grandmother. Now as the son of a 
great-grandmother, must be either a grand- 
father or a great uncle, this boy was his own 
grandfather. 

The following notice of a marriage is given 
in an old paper. On the 3d instant, Rev. Mr, 
Williams, aged 79 years, to Miss Polly Can- 
dle, aged 14 years, both of Green river Hollow, 


Whate’er is odd in Hymen’s page, 
The wags in rhyme will twist it, 

Whether in courtship, name or age, 
The married ones have miss’d it. 





But e’en though witlings make a rout, 
And whims severely handle, - 
When life’s poor lamp is going out, 
Tis wise to get a Candle. 
_——~ 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL, THERE’S A WAY. 


A glover’s apprentice in Edinburgh, resolved 
to qualify himself for a higher profession. The 
relation with whom he lived was very poor, 
and could not afford a candle, and scarcely a 
fire at night, and as it was only after shop hours 
that this young man had leisure, he had noal- 
ternative but to go into the streets at night, 
and plant himself with his book near a shop- 
window, the lights of which enabled him to 
read it; and when they were put out, he used 
to climb a lamp-post, and hold on with the one 
hand, while he read with the other. That 
person lived to be one of the greatest oriental 
scholars in the world, and the first book in Ara- 
bic printed in Scotland, was his production. 

—_—~—— 

Reticion.—‘ Religion is a flower that con- 
tinually expands; it daily reveals new beauties 
and discloses hitherto hidden sweets.’ 


Doctrp. 


ORIGINAL. 


FAREWELL TO THE BIRDS. 


Farewell, farewell, a long farewell, 
Till winter days are past, 

Till gladsome Spring the storms dispel, 
And hush the raging blast. 


No more thy little swelling throat, 
So joyous and so free, 

Shall warble forth its gladsome note, 
On every shrub and tree. 


No more thy blithsome carols bright, 
Shall hail the new-born day, 

Or bid adieu its sinking light, 
As slow it fades away. 




















No more till beauteous Spring again 
Shall robe the earth in green; 

Till on each blooming, smiling plain, 
The wandering flocks are seen. 


Then plume thy wings, and take thy flight, 
Full many a mile away, 

To the fair South, so glad, so bright, 
Where sporting sunbeams play. 


There shall no piercing blasts intrude, 
To chill thyjoyous form, 

No wintry snows, no winds so rude, 
No raging, roaring storm. 


Away, away, ye birdlings then, 
May heaven direct your way, 

And lead you safely back again, 
Ere many a dawning day. 


Then shall ye join in gladsome glee, 
To cheer each passing hour ; 

And of the God that watched you, ye 
Shall sing the love and power. LEREL. 


PRAYER. 


Wake, little child, the morn is gay, 
The air is fresh and cool ; 
But pause awhile, and kneel to pray, 
Before you go to merry play, 
Before you go to school. 


Knee] down and speak the holy words ; 
God loves your simple prayer 
Above the sweet songs of the birds, 
The bleating of the gentle herds, 
¢ The flowers that scent the air. 


And when the quiet evening’s come, 
And dew-drops wet the sod, 

When bats and owls begin to roam, 

And flocks and herds are driven home, 
Then kneel again to God. 


Because you need Him day and night, 
To shield you with His arm ; 

To help you always to do right, 

To feed yoursoul and give it light, 
And keep you safe from harm. 





THE NIGHT FLOWER. 


There is a flower they say, that blooms 
The fairest at the hour of night, 

And sweeter sheds its rich perfume 
Than when the day-beams glisten bright. 


When other flowers are folded up 
From the night-dews and chilly air, 

This meekly lifts its goldencup 
To the bright stars so coldly fair. 


Thus may our hearts in sorrow’s hour, 
The darkest night to mortals given, 
Serenely as this trusting flower, 
Pour arich incense stream to heaven. 
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